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WALLEN—J1 Tale. 
( Continued.) 


AS soon as Wallen had collected 
himself and recovered the power of 
speech, he thus addressed the fair stran- 
ger:—‘‘The melancholy. event which 
has occurred to you must be doubly af- 
ficting in this dreary place. If your fa- 
ther’s strength will allow of a gentle mo- 
tion, we will carry him toa house where 
he shall not want any convenience.” 
Wilhelmina, with alook of gratitude fix- 
ed her large blue eyes suffused in tears 
upon the young man: and old Susan dar- 
ted at him a glance of delight, as much 
as to say, in that speech I again recog- 
nize my kind master. Only one doubt 
remained, whether the patient should 
be removed immediately, and conse- 
quently be exposed to the nocturnal air, 
or be suffered to remain in that damp 
chamber till morning. This question 
the anxious daughter durst not venture 
to decide, but Mrs. Susan, who had 
more experience in such matters, soon 
came to adetermination. ‘ The night 
is warm,” said she, “the sky serene, 
and the air refreshing. Besides, we can 
throw some more blankets on the bed, 
and I'll lay any wager he will be all the 
better for changing this stinking kennel 
for a clean cheerful room.” Wilhelmi- 
na nodded assent with a smile, which 
burst through her grief: her heart was 
too full to permit her to speak. But 
a8 soon as the removal was concluded 
upon, Mrs. Susan set off with as much 
haste as her aged limbs would permit, 
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in order to procure the necessary assis- 

tants and blankets and to prepare the 

room for the reception of the stranger, 

leaving the gloomy Wallen alone with 

the fair Wilhelmina. 

Reclining with folded arms against 

the bed-post, he contemplated her in si- 

lence, while her eyes were fixed only 

on her father. He felt no‘ curiosity to 
know who she was; it seemed as though 
she were an old acquaintance. But when 
the patient fell into a sound slumber 
which appeared to make Wilhelmina 
more easy, she softly rose, approached 
her hospitable visitor, and said in a whis- 
per, “ And would you give us lodging 
without knowing who we are?” “What 
occasion is there for that?” replied Wal- 
len ? ‘¢ the distressed, be who they will, 
need neither rank nor name.” “Our sto- 
ry is short,” replied Wilhelmina; “my 
father is the curate of a village near 
Zurich in Switzerland. We were happy 
till a terrible misfortune destroyed my 
mother’s health. She had nursed a con- 
sumptive neighbor night & day, inspite 
of the warnings of the physician ; ‘she 
had often inhaled her infectious breath, 
and when the patient'at length expired, 
my mother already carried the seeds of 
death in her bosom. She was long ill. 


| My father, who loved her beyond ex- 


pression, sought assistance far and near 





and incurred considerable expefices ; to 
defray which he was obliged to abstain 
from every pleasure and indulgence. 
All was in vain. At last he was advi- 
sed to go to a watering-place, as the on- 
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ly chance of saving her life. He sold his 
books and whatever he could dispose of 
without her knowledge. Our journey 


was slow and expensive, but Hope was|| 
our companion. Too soon, alas! were|} 


we forsaken by her. In the first day 
after our arrival at the baths, indeed the 
spark of life seemed to revive, but it was 
only the last effort of exhausted nature 
—-my mother died.” 

“ ‘We are now on our return home, 
and are obliged to travel on foot, as my 
mother’s funeral took all we had but a 
few dollars. My father is old; he is 
yet strong, to be sure, and has, from his 
youth, been accustomed to travelling 
on foot; so that I have no doubt that he 
would have felt little inconvenience from 
this tedious journey, had he not like- 
wise been oppressed by thetheavy load 
of affliction—this it was that overcome 
hin, and that will, I fear, sink him into 
the grave. - He appeared yesterday so 
exhausted as to be scarcely able to pro- 
ceed, though [ carried our little bundle. 
He nevertheless mustered all his strength 
desirous of concealing from me and him- 
self that he was incapable of farther ex- 
ertion. So late as this morning his ener- 
getic soul continued the struggle with 
his exhausted body; we pursued 
our route—he walked before me, and 
with a loud voice began singing a mor- 
ning hymn ; but suddenly stopped, tur- 
ned pale, was seized with a shivering, 
and had not Providence given me sufh- 
cient strength almost to carry him, he 
must have dropped upon the road. For- 
tunately this village was not far distant. 
Scarcely had we reached this place when 
the fever manifested itself; the last 
words he uttered were—* Ah, what will 
become of thee 2?” on which he grew de- 
lirious, and ‘ceased to know me.—Un- 
happy creature that I am, doomed, per- 
haps, to be left a forlorn orphan in a 
strange country!” She wept bitterly. 
Wallen endeavoured to comfort her in 
a tremulous voice, for he was himself 
moved to tears. “’Tis but fatigue,” 
said he, “that has overcome your father; 
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him ; he shall find both in my house to. 
gether with the tenderest sympathy, for 


I too have buried a beloved wife.” 
( To be continued.) 
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For the Parlour Companion. 
To MISS MARGARET B****#*, 
Upon those sunken bloomless cheeks 
What sadness I perceive ; 
Oh! each expression there bespeaks, 
What none would scarce believe— 
The agony of stifled grief, 
That hopes not—almost spurns relief, 
But yet those signs are dearer far 
Than all cold mirth could yield ! 
They tell of pleasure’s setting star ; 
Of wounds intense—unheal’d ; 
Of wounds in peace—in mind—in soul, 
Of haggard melancholy foul. 
Oh raise those beamless eyes again ! 
I love their languid cast, 
Altho’ they hint of frightful pain, 
*Tis pain—that long hath past : 
Andall of sadness there betray’d, 
Is epitaph ofhope decay’d. 
MM‘ Donald Clarke; 
July 10, 1818. 


IB ce 


FROM THE FRENCH, 
( Continued.) 


The young man perceiving the ex 
tremity of his danger, jumped up, drew 
his sword, and put himself in an atti- 
tude of defence ; the wife, throwing her 
body between them to break the thrust 
they were making at each other, receiv. 
ed two mortal wounds in her own 
heart from the hands of her husband 
and her brother—all this was the work 
of a moment! In falling to the ground, 
the screams she uttered reached the 
ears of the combatants, and penetrated 
their souls with horror. Vanderman 
raved for lights ; lights were brought, 
and shewed to his aching sight the wile 
so dear to him pouring out her blood in 
the icy embraces of death, and her bro- 
ther mad with despair. What a fright- 
ful apparition for the eyes of an affec- 
tionate husband to contemplate! He 
called upon the wretched cause of his 
rashness for the punishment of his 
crime—he conjured him with incessant 
cries to revenge the death of his sister, 
to pierce him with the sword yet reek- 
ing in the blood of his beloved wile; 
whilst the frantic young man had fallen 








retreshments and rest will soon restore 


down at‘his feet, and was intreating t 
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iless a breach of the law, than a misfor- 
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eceive from his hand the favour he so- 
‘cited from him. At last the dispute 
nf who should die first was terminated 
by both at once throwing down their 
ms, and running together to present 
hemselves before the chief magistrate, 
hot to accuse each other, but, as self- 
jmpeachers, separately pleading guilty 
of a crime intended by neither: all 
other contest subsided between them, 
except who should have the happiness 
of being sentenced to partake of that 
ate they had administered to an object 
dearer than their own existence; but 
who should attend her martyred shade 
to another world, was a point for which 
they still contended with all the vio- 
lence of opposition. The judge before 
whom a case so singular was presented, 
happened to be a man of refined under- 
standing, and infinite humanity. He 
listened to the miserable penitents, who 


seeching for mercy, but importuning 
for death. He considered their offence 


tune Heaven had permitted against 
their own peace; he saw the punish- 
ment of the deed in the consequences it 
had produced. He adjudged it suiffi- 
ciently severe, grieved at the pungency 
of their sufferings, and dismissed them 
from his tribunal fully pardoned. 


Seeeieee imeem 
SONG. 

Thou wilt regret me, and regret, 
The folly of thy changeful mind, 
Contrition’s tears thine eyes shall wet, 
Musing on hours abused, behind. 

Thou wilt bewail thy past neglect ; 
Those frowns kind smiles had better been, 
Then youthful love had not been wreck’d 
By base ingratitude and sin. 
Nor Lin sorrow ere lament 
The boyish tlame of passion’s years, 
For purer, nobler purpose lent, 
Quench’d in the flood of midnight tears. 
Ah, yes! though time may freeze away, 
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The modest lustre of that piercing eye, 

Bound in a sparkling round of liquid blue, 

Has often from this anxious bosom drew 

A sigh, for fear those charms might timeless die! 

Those flowing ringlets flutt’ring in the breeze, 

Of auburn hue, that grace her halcyon mien, 

Where chaste-ey’d pleasure sits celestial queen, 

With placid brow, my anxious soul to please : 

Have often fill’d me with foreboding pains, 

Lest blasted by disease in youthful bloom, 

They quietly fade and find an early tomb, 

While nought for me but cheerless grief re- 

mains ! 

But though, my child, these beauties may de- 
cline, 

Though that bright eye may waste the liquid 
blue, 

These auburn ringlets lose their wonted hue, 

Yet, Fanny’s god-like virtue’s all divine! 

First-born of heaven, eternal and sublime, 

Which, though all things beside should feel 
decay, 

Though chaos should resume her ancient sway, 

Shall live for ever through the wreck of time! 

Clasp the bright seraph, Fanny, to thy breast, 

And through life’s fleeting journey let thy soul 

Bow to the influence of her soft controul, 

“‘ Forever blessing and forever blest !” 

So when relentless fate shall bid thee die, 

And the frail body feels the dire decay, 

Some min’st’ring saint shall bear thy soul away, 

To worlds of bliss beyond the stellar star. 


—__— 
THE LIE OF VANITY. 
To vanity may justly be imputed 
most of the falsehoods, which every 
man perceives hourly playing upon his 
ear, and perhaps, most of those that 
are propagated with success. To the 
lie of commerce, and the lie of malice, 
the motive is so apparent, that they are 
seldom negligently or implicitly receiv- 
ed; suspicion is always watchful over 
the practices of interest; and whatever 
the hope of gain, or desire of mischief, 
can prompt one man to assert, another 
is by reasons equally cogent incited to 
refute. But vanity pleases herself with 
such slight gratifications, and looks for- 
ward to pleasure so remotely consequén- 
tial, that her practices raise no alarm, 
and her stratagems are not easily disco- 











The memory of what thou art, 
A dire remorse must ever stay, 

Relentless in thy waning heart. . 
M*‘Donald Clarke. 


eer SR 
CANZONET TO FANNY. 
Fair as the flow’ret wet with morning dew, 
Before the sun his fervid beams displays, 


And drinks the moisture with his ardent blaze, | 


My infant Fanny meets the admiring view : 


vered. Vanity is indeed often suffered 
to p.ss unpursued by suspicion, be- 
cause he that would watch her motions, 
can never be atrest; fraud and malice 
are bounded in their influence ; some 
opportunity of time and place is neces- 
sary to their agency ;. but scarce any 
man is obstructed one moment trom his 
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vanity ; and he, to whom truth affords! 
no gratifications, is generally inclined | 
to seek them in falsehoods. It has 
been remarked, “ that every man has a 
desire to appear superior to others, 
though it were only in having seen 
what they have not seen.” Such an 
accidental advantage, since it neither 
implies merit, nor confers dignity, one 
would think should not be desired so 
much as to be counterfeited; yet, even 
this vanity, trifling as it is, produces 
innumerable narratives, all equally 
false; but more or less credible in pro- 
_ portion to the skill or confidence of the 
relator. 
(To be continued.) 





LINES TO AN INFANT DAUGHTER. 
Lov’d infant, smiling in thy mother‘s arms, 
How gay thy looks, thy prattling tongue how 
sweet ! 
Yet, ah ! when viewing thy fresh budding charms, 
How hopes and fears within my bosom beat. 
Oh may those looks with gladness ever smile, 
That tongue e’er speak the language of con- 
tent ; 
In thy sott breast ne’er foster hateful guile, 
Nor in frivolity thy days be spent. 
To deck thy mind with ev’ry mental grace, 
Thy tyrant passions with firm hand controul, 
And raise the smile on sorrow’s tearful face, 
And soothe the tumult of despair’s dark soul. 
Be this thy task, if years and wealth be thine, 
All thy fond parents’ toil with love repay ; 
Console their minds when they in sickness pine, 
And strew sweet flow’rs o’er the path they stray. 
From the fell libertine’s seductive snares, 
From vanity’s intoxicating bowl, 
From wily pleasure, oft the source of cares, 
May God protect the darling of my soul! 


——__— 


*¢ There is a tear for all who die, 
‘* A mourner at the humblest grave.” 
Byron. 


While we deeply regret the event which has 
resented the occasion, we feel it a duty incum- 
dent upon us to embrace it, as an opportunity of 
paying a tribute of respect to a deceased cor- 
respondent, known to our readers by the signa- 
ture of Mago.—And the performance of this duty 
will come from ourselves with more propriety, 
perhaps, than elsewhere. He.was a companion 
of our youth, and remained during his life one of 
our literary friends and supporters : and the earl 
impressions of that period when “life itself was 
new,” associating with the judgment of maturer 
age, all concur to strengthen our obligation.— 
And although the path of the deceased wound 
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quirements, it will be acknowledged by thoy 
who knew him, were such as alone to demand, 
respectful mention. He was distinguished fy, 
early youth for his ardent thirst after know 
and for his retentive memory when it was acqyp. 
ed ; for the acuteness of his genius, and the ¥, 
gour and sprightliness of his imagination 
with all this precosity of talent, his manners wen 
kind and amiable, and entirely divested of thy 
haughty elation so frequently attendant on pg, 
sons of superior attainments. With such adyy, 
tages, it is not to be wondered that he show 
have improved his opportunities of acquiring » 
excellent education. Upon the foundation ofy 
intimate acquaintance with his own language, ly 
was enabled to erect an elegant superstructuy 
composed of others, as well those which a 
termed dead, as the most useful of the living, ty 
which he added almost every science calculate 
to inform and adorn the mind.—Thus qualified, 
he commenced the study ofthe medical science, 
under the direction of an eminent profession 
gentleman of this city, from whose instruction, 
aided by the capacity of the-deceased, much wy 
expected. These hopes however have been bla. 
ed; their object has fallen a victim to © the ride 
on the pale horse,” the respecter of neither ae 
nor condition, sex nor talent; and the consol 
tion to be derived from indulging their memory 
is indeed mournful. To enliven those hoursn 
devoted to study, the natural readiness of his 
faculties led him to composition ; and he ace. 
dingly produced numerous fugitive pieces, both 
prose and verse, of which, many we have ou. 
selves had the pleasure of making public, but fe 
more were limited to the circle ot his acquai- 
tance. Not always, however, did ‘he confine him. 
selfto such trifles as are exhibited in our pages: 
the principal periodical works of our city have, 
we understand, been frequently indebted to bin 
for reviews and excursive essays on literary te 
pics. Of the merit of his productions it is unne- 
cessary at this time to speak particularly; ou 
readers have had frequent opportunities to know 
our opinion, and few will not perceive in them 
the writer’s characteristics, a mind strong and 
cultivated, and a fancy naturally buoyant. Of 
his colloqual happiness we can speak with expe 
rience: his conversation was playful, and matk- 
ed by a vein of pleasantry and satire, to which 
his intimacy with the classics greatly contribut- 
ed, but at the same time abounded with informa 
tion. This converse was perhaps more justly et- 
titled to the praise bestowed upon Sheridan than 
that of any other. 


“© Whose humour, as gay as the firefly’s light, 
Play’d round ev’ry subject, and shone ast 
play’d ; 
Whose wit, in the combat, as gentle as bright, 
Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade: 
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not through the walks of public life, yet his ac-| 


evenern payable in advance. 












